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ANNOUNCEMENT 


At the suggestion of the government and to codperate in 
conserving essential paper supplies, the faculty of the Di- 
vinity School has decided to discontinue publication of the 
Bulletin for the duration of the war, The annual catalogue 
and the Alumni News Bulletin will be published as usual. 
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EVER MIND . . . what the nature of anybodys God- 
N given knack may be. If I were so good and holy that 
men beatified me, there would still be some people who would 
want to debate whether my saintliness was due to nature or to 
grace. 


“There was a man who proposed to turn a brook into his 
garden, who sad: ‘As long as I get my water, I shall not care 
what kind of a channel it flows through—whether it is made 
of iron or wood or stone or whatever—as long as I get the 
water.’ It is also quite wrong to fret over the mechanism. of 
God’s work in man. Whether it be nature or grace, let him go 
to it and you be at peace.” 

—MEIstTer EcKHART 
The Talks of Instruction 


TRAINING FOR THE MINISTRY: 
A POINT OF VIEW 


HENRY BurKE Rosins 


ia Is generally agreed that it takes more than academic training to 
make a good minister, and it will be acknowledged that there have 
been good and useful men in the ministry who had a mere modicum of 
formal education. It is assumed in this discussion that the candidate for 
the ministry will already have shared deeply in the experience of religion 
and that he will have shown himself a man of character. In no other 
calling, perhaps, does character count for so much, and character, it will 
be agreed, cannot be conferred by an institution; it must be achieved. 
But when all this has been recognized, there still remains a profound 
need for thorough and exacting training. This the Church has long 
recognized, and our question is not whether such training shall be re- 
quired but of what it shall consist. It is a familiar fact that liberal 
education in America received what was perhaps its greatest original 
impetus from the felt need of a trained ministry. The parson was the 
“person” in those days, in certain definite respects the community’s first 
citizen; he at least must be an educated man. So he was afforded a 
liberal education, defined as the fathers understood the term. It was 
in this setting that specific theological education had its rise. 

The ministry, however, is something more than one of the learned 
professions. It is definitely a calling, and the feeling is justified that 
only those should engage in it to whom it is a calling rather than a pro- 
fession. Yet there is practical value in viewing it in the light of other 
so-called learned professions, as medicine and the law. Each of these 
professions has raised its standards of prerequisite training in recent 
decades. Medicine offers perhaps the closer analogue to the ministry, 
since the physician and the minister have both to do with the human per- 
sonality. Society does not want any unqualified person practising med- 
icine; the hazard is too great! Nor does society want half-qualified 
men in the ministry; the “cure of souls” is too grave a responsibility. 
As with the practice of medicine, both character and competency are 
demanded. The primary concern of professional education is with 
competency, though it will also have its contribution to make to char- 
acter. The layman not seldom exchanges with his fellow layman 
his surmise that the physician whom they happen to be discussing 
doesn’t know as much about a given case as he assumes to know. And 
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the minister may well suspect that the layman not seldom views him 
in a similar light, the more so in an age which sets such store by exact 
knowledge. The minister may well be appalled by the things which 
are expected of him. Only one thing worse could befall him: that 
they should not be expected of him, that society should quietly ignore 
him and the historic institution and tradition which he represents. He 
is no longer the “person” of the community, its first citizen by virtue 
of his calling. He may, indeed, achieve that rating, if it is in him to 
achieve it. But he must not take too much for granted in his relations 
with the community. He must submit himself to the most competent 
and rigid of disciplines in preparation for his calling, and must hold 
himself to an equal discipline through all the years of its exercise. 


il 


A rough analysis of the demands which the ministry makes upon one 
who enters it is supplied by four major factors which necessarily con- 
dition any ministry. There is first the Church itself, with its rites, its 
symbols, its approved doctrines and practices. The Church is deeply 
rooted in a tradition and deeply grooved by custom, and this in spite of 
all the variety which it assumes in our time. One who is called to its 
ministry is naturally expected, by those who call him, to conform meas- 
urably to the tradition and more particularly to the pattens of custom, 
though it may well be argued that traditions grow and customs change, 
and that the right of review is inherent in the living Church, which has 
no call to stultify itself. Indeed, the Church of our day evidences grow- 
ing pains; it is manifestly not wholly engaged in looking backward, 
but is seeking to realize ideals of unity and contemporaneity which as 
yet are but partly outlined. 

Then, there is the Bible. Protestantism at any rate places it at its cere- 
monial focus,which is still the pulpit. Other books may have much to 
offer which is enlightening and stimulating to one engaged in the religi- 
ous quest, but it recognizes the Bible as the supreme book of religion. 
Sermon texts are taken from it, even although great liberty is taken 
with the texts and the context is often quite ignored. Sunday-school 
lessons are drawn from the Bible mainly, in spite of the fact that the 
Bible as thus presented is fragmentized and never seen in its natural 
unities, and homilized no end by Sunday-school teachers. Here, it is 
assumed, is the Word of God, and many assume that it is here only. 


| 
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To not a few, the Bible is the Word of God, the whole Word of God, 
and nothing but the Word of God. Even if the minister were inclined 
to make less use of it, or a different use of it than that which is cus- 
tomary or traditional with the Church, he would find himself sharply 
checked by what is the minds of his people. Even although they may 
themselves make slight actual use of it, they expect him to use it, and 
to expound it as they have been used to hearing it expounded. That 
there is a new understanding of the Bible, which is both a creative and 
a liberating understanding of it, has scarcely dawned upon many sects 
of Christians. 

Again, there are the people who make up the Church, who attend 
its services, support the minister, and make up his congregation; and, 
besides these, the people of the community who go to other places of 
worship, or to none at all. One’s ministry is conditioned quite as much 
by people as by the institution or the Book. Here are the individuals in 
his parish, from infancy to senescence; but there also, just beyond, are 
other races, crowding in more and more to be neighbors of the privi- 
leged race to which the minister belongs. He must know human nature, 
whatever that is. He must be competent to guide little children and 
mature men and women in their growth in religion. He must under- 
stand them in their “normal” behavior and in their unexpected reactions 
to times of crisis. He must widen their horizons and contribute to shap- 
ing their outlook upon the rest humanity, the human family, whether 
above or beneath them in the social scale or over seas, at the ends of 
the earth. He must kindle their sensitivity to the common lot, he must 
awaken a social conscience within them. Above all, he must bring them 
into the presence of the living God. It would be a strange “ministry” 
which could perform the ritual and expound the Book but forget the 
people or fail to understand the forces and conditions which make them 
what they are. 

And, finally, there is the Social Order, society as it actually is, made 
up, to be sure, of people, but breathing the spirit of the age, the 
Zeitgeist; patterned by social, political and economic institutions, each 
with its enormous inertia, its national and international mores, its aims, 
appreciations, slogans, fashions, trends ; endowed with the accumulations 
of culture, in art, music, literature, reflective thought and social action. 
There is the World of Men, organized or chaotic, at peace or in con- 
flict to the death. Surely religion has some stake in all this, for it is the 
human scene. The minister will not agree to it all, but he cannot 
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ignore any of it. He cannot say that it is none of his business to know 
what men are thinking in his time, partly as a result of their intellectual 
and social heritage. He cannot say that the social forces, perhaps those 
of an industrial age, which mainly shape the life and destiny of millions 
of his fellows, are none of his affair. One cannot minister to people 
without ministering to them where he finds them, in the midst of a very 
complicated series of conditioning realities, intellectual, economic, po- 
litical, moral, “social,” all perhaps circumscribed by the harsher reali- 
ties of a world at war. 


it . 


If Christianity is a sort of timeless insert into history, that is one 
thing; if instead it is a living movement, the march through history of 
a religious community whose source and inspiration is Jesus of Naz- 
areth, that is quite another, Theological curricula have too long and 
too often been shaped as if the former were the case; they have assumed 
a “once for all delivered to the saints” basis, by virtue of which they 
have strenuously resisted change. ‘This is, of course, due to the under- 
lying assumptions respecting the Bible, the Church, the Creeds and Con- 
fessions, the “Plan of Salvation” and the successive Dispensations ; due, 
in another way of viewing it, to institutional inertia, rooted in a set of 
assumptions regarding the nature of the Christian religion. 

It seems to have been assumed by the makers of the older curricula 
that if one mastered the Bible and the history and polity of the Church, 
he would be ready, with a bit of drill in the ritual and in “sacred ora- 
tory,” to enter upon the work of the ministry. It was apparently fur- 
ther assumed that the exercise of his calling would teach him all he 
needed to know about people, about society with its collective ills and 
hopes, and concerning the relevance of his own ideas to the greater em- 
phases which patterned the “secular” thinking of the times. The theo- 
logical seminary opened windows on the past, but very few if any upon 
the contemporary scene, ‘To be sure, doctrine bulked large, for ‘“Sys- 
tematic Theology” was still “the queen of the sciences.” Its content 
was assumed to be exclusively biblical, witness the copious proof-texts, 
drawn more or less promiscuously from the whole range of the Bible; 
and thus viewed it was considered to be only an orderly presentation of 
Scripture truth, Curiously enough the textbook which many of my 
generation used illustrates a paradoxical situation which still obtains 
widely in Protestantism. The exposition of these assumedly biblical 
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truths was supported and illuminated by copious citations from philos- 
ophy and “profane” literature; its author, though conservative enough, 
seems to have ranged widely in his studies, with the result that one 
found science, philosophy, psychology, social and ethical theory, from 
a wide variety of sources, mingled with the proof-texts in support of a 
theology which was assumed to be exclusively biblical, but which had 
evidently been submitted to the structural patterning supplied by 
ecumenical Christianity and post-Reformation confessionalism, That 
still is very much the way in which the majority of “trained” Protestant 
ministers mingle these elements, in their sermons, their papers and 
books; and with no apparent sense of tension, 

The theological student was provided with a theological “system,” 
and nobody was supposed to take exception to the system or to attempt 
one of his own; but at the same time the student was expected to be 
able to read the Bible with some exactness in the “original” languages, 
the apparent implication being that it would be his duty as a minister 
to elaborate their meaning direetly from the text, and that the meaning, 
which might lie hidden in some linguistic jot or title, would escape him 
but for eternal vigilance, “Interpretation,” as it was then understood 
(and it had happily ceased to be called Hermaneutics) was mainly a 
lingtistic matter, dependent only in a minor degree upon historical per- 
spective ; though, to be sure, its disciplines developed some able linguists, 
and the processes of becoming such involved some philological perspec= 
tives. The fact is that philology gave incentive to what is known as 
historical interpretation, but the historical approach was a minor ele+ 
ment in the older technique of interpretation, In any case, the ability to 
read the Seriptures in “the original” was an asset, in those not too fre- 
quent instances where it was actually won, which the laity did not 
possess; they could not well contend with one familiar with ‘the 
original,” 

It is not here urged that all this stress upon Hebrew and Greek as 
essential to competent interpretation of the Bible was wasted, though 
the relative linguistic incompetency of a goodly proportion of candi- 
dates for the ministry is not news to the professors of Hebrew and 
Greek, The value of familiarity with these languages may be very 
great indeed, The point to be urged is that mere linguistic facility could 
not of itself make one a competent interpreter, [ven if one were stick= 
ing purely to language, he would have to know the nuances of change 
which lie between, let us say, classical Greek, in which area his induc- 
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tion into the language is likely to have occurred, and the koiné, the 
vernacular in which the New Testament was chiefly written. But that 
merely suggests the beginning of insight into historical interpretation, a 
method which, for the understanding of any piece of literature, demands 
the restoration of the situation, the historical scene, the culture, the per- 
sonality and the motives which produced it. Nor need anyone embark 
upon this enterprise and expect to have the ideas which were sys- 
tematized by an age largely unaware of the historical milieu of the 
Bible’s various parts left undisturbed. Unfortunately the word “critic- 
ism” with us moderns means, in popular use, finding fault. This preju- 
dices the layman against what is called “historical criticism ;” but the 
prejudice would vanish if the layman could but know that what is in- 
volved is merely the attempt more adequately to understand. This, at 
any rate, is what the so-called “higher criticism” is about. And, at this 
juncture, the point of emphasis is that, for the minister as interpreter 
of the Scriptures, the historical understanding is of primary importance. 
If he have the time, the gift and the inclination, he should also have the 
facilities for acquaintance with the Hebrew and the Greek; nor should 
Biblical interpretation in the seminary be attempted by instructors un- 
familiar with these tongues, or the particular one involved. These ob- 
servations, however, bring us only to the threshold of the most funda- 
mental contemporary question about the theological curriculum: What 
is the Bible? Assumptions with respect to its answer have had enor- 
mous influence upon the shaping of the theological curriculum. 


III 


Many years ago the writer of this article published in The Biblical 
World a discussion entitled “Theological Education and the Previous 
Question.” It starts out with a quotation from Andrew D. White which 
is in point here, “Biblical theology spins its webs out of its own bowels, 
and all the lesser theological flies continue to be entangled in them.” 
The point is that what will be done with the History of Christianity, 
with Systematic Theology, with Homiletics, with Religious Education 
and the rest, will depend very largely upon what it is assumed the Bible 
is. I think that I cannot do better here than to cite a paragraph from 
the above-mentioned article: 


“Tt may be reckoned pure gain if the young minister can read his 
Bible in the Hebrew, Aramaic and Greek. But there is a previous 
question : “What sort of book is the Bible?” Nor can that question 
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be answered by any dogmatic deliverance whatsoever. The answer 
must come from the face of the book itself and from the field of 
history. Only through a proper process of historical and critical 
study, an actual induction from data, can it ever be derived. If 
the Bible is to the questioner a timeless insert into history, rather 
than a product of the operation of God in history, it will make a 
wide difference in his method of using it. Indeed, he must return 
to his atomistic word study, for historical perspective cannot help 
him. With the historical view, on the other hand, all linguistic and 
word studies become subordinated to an understanding of the actual 
life-setting and inner unfoldment of the book. Certainly the latter 
is the more important; for the mind of God is not in text and proof- 
text, but in personalities and in the sweep and culmination of 
events.” 


I have no doubt that most Christians would be duly shocked if they 
could hear, out of its context, a remark made by a very forthright and 
much-respected seminary president at a small conference which I at- 
tended some years since. Said he, “I have often wondered whether the 
Bible is more a help than a hinderance.” He had in mind, of course, 
the way religious people use the Bible—the literalist, the apocalyptist, 
the social obstructionist, even the devil, can quote scripture. It is this 
massive misuse, the wresting of scripture to one’s own destruction, to 
which he referred. It is the Bible as people so often insist on under- 
standing and using it. These excellent people are well-known to us all. 
There are those who insist that the Bible is all on one dead level of 
relevance to the present time; they build massive theological houses of 
cards by the use of proof texts. They regard the Bible as a seamless 
plan of the ages, a marvellous preshowing of things to come, and al- 
ways more particularly of things immediately imminent. So they un- 
derstand and use it, rather than as the precious record of an age-long 
quest for and communion with the living God. 

But the fact is that there is no schematism, dispensational or other, 
which can serve to introduce one to the real Bible. The devotionally 
religious, as contrasted with the dogmatically religious, are already fami- 
liar from long use with many of those portions of the Bible which have 
instant meaning, which portray the struggles of the soul and outline 
its growing faith, those passages and sections which speak straight to 
the soul from the very page itself. But more often than otherwise, 
these same good folk are quite unaware of the long and involved his- 
torical movement of which these books are the literary deposit. Many 
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think to use the Bible as a copy book, a final pattern, or set of patterns, 
which it is so far from being! They have yet to learn that, instead, it 
is a very complex book, growing out of changing experience extended 
over a thousand years, a literature on many levels of thought, inspiration 
and experience, and that it presents not one but many patterns. They 
have yet to learn that neither the devotional reading of the book, nor 
the attempt to reproduce particular patterns, can ever be a substitute 
for a share in those spiritual processes and disciplines which produced 
its high portions. The Bible at its best can but inspire to such an ex- 
perience of the living God as it now and again portrays, and illuminate 
the quest ; it can never take its place. To attempt to make it do so is to 
convert it into a fetish. 

If, then, no religion, not even the Christian, is possessed of a donation 
of truth laid our seriatim in its sacred scriptures, no religion, much less 
the Christian, is relieved of the necessity of continuous adjustment to 
the means of insight and inspiration, such as the Bible on its higher 
levels records of generation after generation of seekers after God, 
Hebrew and Christian. For the Word of God is continuous and con- 
temporary, if we will but lend ourselves, as did the prophets and apostles 
whose experience the Book presents, to its hearing. The Word of God 
has to be distilled from life by each new generation; it cannot be merely 
inherited from the abounding spiritual wealth of yesterday. This is but 
to say that, in our contemporary quest, we shall fund the insights and 
assured values which have come to us as our heritage from the past; 
we shall neither flout the Bible nor ignore it; but we shall understand 
that it is a deposit of ongoing life and not its all-embracing pattern. 


It should go without saying that it is a much more difficult matter to 
master and use the Bible in this understanding of it than it would be 
to obtain a comprehensive rote acquaintance with its text, such an 
acquaintance as would enable one to rattle it off from memory. And 
this for the reason that such a knowledge as we indicate involves an 
imaginative reconstruction, based upon scientific inquiry, of the suc- 
cessive situations in the history of the Hebrew and Christian religions, 
conditioned as they were by environing cultures and religious systems; 
the situations in the midst of which, and by the agency of which, they 
apprehended God and the will of God. Such a knowledge calls for in- 
sight, which is no product of good intentions and aspiration only, but 
must spring from a kindred grapple with life, illumined by all the re- 
sources of understanding which may be available. And if the theological 
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curriculum attempts to present the Bible in this light, it will be a differ- 
ent curriculum from the traditional, not in the Biblical departments 
only, but in every other department as well. 


Py. 


Let us assume, then, that the curriculum will be different. How will 
the difference appear? It will not appear, we may well judge, as a total 
scrapping of the hard-won gains of the past two generations. Bit by 
bit new disciplines edged or elbowed their way into the scheme and took 
their places alongside the Old and New Testament “departments,” 
Church History, Systematic Theology, Homiletics, Pastoral Theology 
and Sacred Oratory, while numbers of these disciplines were rechris- 
tened. Church History became The History of Christianity, Systematic 
Theology became Christian Theology, Homiletics appeared as The Art 
of Preaching, Sacred Oratory as Voice Training; and, in the meantime, 
new interests sprang full-orbed into being: Religious Education ; Chris- 
tian Sociology, which soon preferred to be known as Social Ethics ; The 
History and Philosophy of Religion; Pastoral Counselling. Room for 
these innovations ,deemed more or less essential, was obtained in two 
ways: first, the linguistic requirements as prerequisite to the theolog- 
ical degree were withdrawn. As has already been suggested, this was 
not a mere device for saving time for other uses, since the conviction 
became widespread that the historical approach to the Bible was not only 
indispensable to its understanding but also that it was available much 
more generally than the linguistic approach, which as an effective ap- 
proach must continue to be limited mainly to students with linguistic 
background and aptitude. This shift alone did not, of course, greatly 
reduce the hours allotted to biblical studies. But, at the same time, in 
place of the older curriculum, which was totally prescribed, a partly- 
elective curriculum was substituted. Such a curriculum involves the 
offering of more courses, and thus afforded some room for the newer 
disciplines. But, even so, it could not be agreed that the older disciplines 
should form the prescribed portion and the newer the elective portion of 
the total requirement; so the older disciplines had to reduce their pre- 
scriptions. 

One who went through that period of readjustment, as did the writer 
of this paper, has vivid memories of those days when the newer dis- 
ciplines were fighting for their chance. One of the documents of this 
campaign, a paper read at Newton Centre, Mass., at a gathering of rep- 
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resentatives of Northern, Southern and Canadian Baptist seminaries, 
and afterwards published in The American Journal of Theology, he en- 
titled “The Theological Curriculum and a Teaching Ministry.” The 
paper left no doubt that its emphasis was upon a teaching ministry, a 
ministry which should enlarge the horizons and quicken the intelligence 
of the contemporary church. It was not contended that this was the 
only angle from which to view the curriculum, but that it supplied a vital 
viewpoint. Writing near the close of the First World War, the author 
said: 
“Only the voice of a prophet has ever challenged an age as 
perturbed as ours. But what does the theological curriculum do 


to produce men of prophetic mold? It is evident that only a real 
sense of things can ground a truly prophetic ministry. . . . Itis 


that real sense of things which constitutes every prophetic ministry - 


a glorified ministry of teaching. Only such a ministry can speak 
to the heart of the age in the interest of a better and more ample 
world-order. And the power of such a ministry lies not in some 
magical opus operatwm, some unimpaired succession, some author- 
ity external to itself, but in its vision, its idealism, its plan and pas- 
sion for a new order of life.” 


A further citation from this paper, since it is the writer’s own, is in 
point here: 


“The standard theological curriculum is too little aware of the 
kind of world in which we are living today. . . . This is not 
to say that the minister should become an expert social engineer, 
but merely that, as a community leader whose specialty is religion, 
he should be able to grapple with actual situations and contribute to- 
ward their solution that religious insight and sympathy without 
which no amount of organization or legislation can ever achieve a 
permanently satisfactory result. The trouble with much current 
morality in industrial and international -relations lies with its evi- 
dent limitations: with the fact that it is individualistic or national- 
istic morality, belonging to a far simpler stage of social evolution 
but neglecting or ignoring whole areas of modern human relation- 
ship; with the fact that it brings to bear upon modern situations 
standards which are false by defect. This is the difficulty with 
every effort to make a direct transfer of biblical ethics to modern 
situations. The Christian principles have to be translated into 
modern terms. Can the minister translate them ?” 


That the author of this paper has consistently championed revision 
can be further illustrated by a citation from an address made at the De- 
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troit meeting of the Religious Education Association in 1919, a synopsis 
of which appeared in the journal Religious Education the following 
spring under the title “Reorganization of the Theological Seminary in the 
Light of the Needs of Today.” As indicating the general approach, 
the following may serve: 


“What is desired is not reorganization of the institution in the 
interest of an anachronistic system. Only as we bring fundamental 
assumptions under review can we hope to achieve a thoroughgoing 
reorganization. A somewhat different view of the older theological 
disciplines would be guaranteed were we to substitute a humanistic 
appreciation of the Bible for its dominant dogmatic use. Instead 
of a closely articulated system of final truths Christian theology 
would include a formulation of those massive religious convictions 
which should enable modern life to function at its best. Instead 
of reviewing the development of heresy and theological scholastic- 
ism and the like, the historical disciplines would show us how that 
vital entity which we call Christianity functioned in a given age 
or in successive ages, actually constructing and using the tools 
which it found needful—and with the corollary that our age can 
do no less.” 


“With such a view, we shall preserve our vital connection with 
the past without facing toward:it. We shall reverence all that is 
highest in its disclosure, but we shall know in our innermost souls 
that when religion ceases to be current experiment it dies. With 
this view, we shall be able to make fundamental place in our re- 
organized institution for what now is only accommodated and in- 
cidental, and we shall find time in an otherwise too-crowded sched- 
ule for the study of contemporary demand.” 


. . . . . . . . . . 


“Our age is bound to make the democratic experiment. This is 
not to say that all the forces now dominant have the interests of 
| a genuine democracy at heart; many of the deepest human motives 
are in fact anti-democratic. But our age will make the democratic 
: experiment, and the great question for us is not whether democracy 
will vote the seminary out of existence as a vested interest, but 
whether, without the religious interpretation and motivation of 
life, we can have genuine democracy.” 


“Now if the representatives of religion, and the seminaries among 
them, hold that it embodies a finished, ultimately formulated and 
guaranteed interest, they are by so much unlikely to come close to 
an age interested in what is not finished and guaranteed—the demo- 
cratic experiment. But if religion, too, is understood as a major 
experiment of the race, a dynamic factor in a growing world, then 
may religion and democracy integrate.” 
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Now the background of this, its more immediate motivation, lay in 
the fact that Rochester Theological Seminary had been undergoing a 
curricular overhauling, for which, to be sure, my colleagues of that day 
deserve the major credit. But this age in which we find ourselves mid- 
way, and not so far along as we thought at the end of the First World 
War, more than ever needs contemporaneity, with perspective ; relevan- 
cy, shot through with the eternal, the Divine. 


V 


All this assault upon the merely traditional will.not be understood as 
a flouting of Christianity’s past. It is rather an argument against the 
dead hand, against the archaic, against the static. It is rather a plea for 
such a use of the past as shall make it instrumental to the living present. 
It makes a heavy demand upon the teacher, for only he who is master 
of his field can so present the past. Even the newest disciplines are best 
approached historically ; for ample knowledge of their rise and develop- 
ment will rid any candid soul of the notion*of their finality at any given 
point. The master of any living discipline, as for example psychology, 
knows that “unfinished” is the legend which must be written across 
the pages of its most recent version. This awareness may serve to keep 
the “expert” humble, and busy! 

To be sure the minister must know his religion’s past, and not as the 
debunker knows an unenviable past! There is much that is puerile and 
much that is tragic in the record, but that element can be emphasized 
out of all proportion. The history of piety is quite as important as the 
institutional or the doctrinal history ; and it will be found that the focus 
of heartfelt religion, of transforming faith, was not seldom far removed 
from the focus of institutional growth and equally from that of doc- 
trinal controversy. Even so, it is important that.the minister have an 
appreciative and not a merely critical acquaintance with the Church 
through history, with its creeds and confessions. Contemporary pat- 
terns may be so far removed from those thus brought under review as 
to make it very difficult to appreciate, but the fact that critical analysis 
is easier than appreciation is no excuse for the want of a sympathetic 
understanding. For, however unavailable these institutional forms and 
rites, these creeds or confessions may in any given instance seem, it 
was by means of them, in part as least, that Christianity weathered the 
storms of the centuries. It is great gain to come alive to the fact that, 
if one can get beneath the surface, go behind a particular convention, he 


he 
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may find that warm and palpitating reality which we at once recognize 
as “the faith.” The Christian religion, moreover, was in these respects 
only doing what every other phase of human culture was also bound to 
do; that is to say, expressing itself in the time-forms available, as 
religion must always do. No merely dilettante handling of this material 
can ever afford the understanding of the past essential to a sympathetic 
rapport with it. The question what courses to offer, or better, what 
type of discipline to require in these important studies, may well give 
way, in the instructor’s mind, to the more insistent inquiry how to teach 
vitally, creatively and constructively materials so intrinsically difficult 
as those embodied in the History of Christianity and the History of 
Christian Doctrine. 

But if this is a difficult matter, the teacher of Christian Theology has, 
in certain important respects, an even more difficult responsibility. For 
when theology ceases to be merely a systematic formulation of truths 
distilled from the Scriptures and authoriatively stated in their critical 
bearings by the ecumenical creeds and the Protestant confessions, or 
some particular confession among them, and becomes the formulation 
of current appreciations in the light of our heritage but also in the light 
of what we know about man, about society and about the universe in 
which we live, it loses something of that scholastic air of finality which 
it once bore and assumes more the character of a reasoned and let us 
hope reasonable expression of “an examined faith.” To limit it to the 
apologetic defence of the faith of a past epoch seems to rob it of its 
creative significance. In its historical approach it will no doubt deal 
appreciatively with these symbols, but in its critical moment it must 
separate the vital from the merely archaic or obsolete, and standing 
upon its own intellectual feet must attempt to answer the modern man’s 
urgent question, What may I reasonably believe? If one is going to 
tie it to a particular historical formulation, he is always confronted by 
the question, Which? Why not the Augsburg Confession or the Sec- 
ond Helvetic Confession rather than the Westminster Confession? Or, 
Why not the Decrees of the Council of Trent, rather than any of 
these? 

It is here, it would seem, that the whole undertaking of putting the 
case for the Christian faith needs to be put into a different context 
than the traditional one. If the candidate for the ministry has had 
an adequate college education, that is, real training in the liberal arts, 
he will already have been introduced to an understanding of his world, 
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to an acquaintance with the broad outlines of its intellectual and scien- 
tific interpretation; in his study of history, of society, of the physical 
sciences, of psychology and philosophy, he will have been familiarized 
with ways of knowing which are relevant to the understanding and 
interpretation of religion. The theological seminary ought to be able 
to fund this familiarity and to build upon it. It is true that, all too 
often, these lines of approach to an understanding of one’s world may 
have been left by the college at loose ends, that the student’s experi- 
ence in these various areas may have given him no real orientation. The 
seminary has to recognize that situation and do its best to meet it. If 
religion is not to be seen out of context and without perspective, the 
student will need to be familiarized with the broad sweep of its his- 
torical development in the classical and the contemporary ethnic faiths ; 
he will need to realize how it has bulked in human thought, in the 
great literary appreciations and the significant philosophical approaches 
to an interpretation of life. And it is particularly important, since re- 
ligion is still a matter for reflective thought, that he be trained to do 
critical and creative thinking about it, against the background and by 
the aid of the great religious thinkers of the centuries, and helped to 
see its significance in the light of the fullest possible contemporary cul- 
tural orientation. The fact that many seminaries have only faintly 
glimpsed this responsibility accounts for the relatively slight emphasis 
upon ability to do independent and creative thinking in this area. It 
seems to be assumed that the minister’s thinking about religion has all 
been done for him, so that all he needs is to be told what the answers 
are. But if Christianity wishes to commend itself to succeeding gen- 
erations ina rising scale of culture, it would better have a care that the 
man who represents it has attained at least the stature of intellectual 
respectability and that he knows his way about in the contemporary 
world of ideas, a world in which greater battles than ever are yet to 
be fought. 


VI 


It will no doubt be objected that this putting of the matter has thus 
far given all too little attention to the “practical” disciplines. Certainly 
the ministry is an art as well as a calling, and it calls for every relevant 
skill. But take any one of the so-called practical disciplines you choose, 
the previous question is always relevant: what content is assumed as 
an adequate understanding of Christianity in the modern world? Take 
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Religious Education, for example; far more important than the lat- 
est approved procedures are such matters as these: insight into the 
forces which shape “the individual in the making ;” a fundamental un- 
derstanding of what education is, how we actually “learn ;” and, above 
all, what it is essential that we should learn. Once one faces up to 
it, it becomes clear as day that it is fundamentally important to know 
what it is all about. 

Or, if you please, let us consider Worship. It is vastly important 
to know how to conduct it. But such knowledge includes, or assumes, 
an understanding of what we may expect worship to accomplish for 
us, and particularly of our dependence for such a result upon a view 
of our world, of ourselves, of God and our relation to him, of the 
community which is the matrix of our individual lives, and of the 
aims, individual and social, which should focus our religious aspiration 
and out moral endeavor in this kind of world. One cannot separate 
effective worship from its context of meaning, from the moral uni- 
verse within which the worshiper or the worshipping community must 
continue to dwell. 

Then, there is Pastoral Counselling; nothing could be more impor- 
tant than the spiritual orientation of the pastor himself, for it is into 
that sphere of meaning, of understanding, that he must bring those 
with whom he deals in his intimate, face-to-face ministry. It goes 
without saying that the technique is important, that a competent knowl- 
edge of the structure and processes of the human personality is indis- 
pensable. But both the certainty and the permanency of the results 
obtained will depend upon adequate spiritual orientation, a matter 
which involves not only the habits and reactions of the individual, but 
his outlook upon life as well. 

And we may turn, if we will, to what was once considered the min- 
ister’s chief responsibility, a responsibility which may easily be under- 
estimated in these days when the whole service bulks so much larger 
in our consideration than once it did; we may turn to Preaching. Why 
preaching indeed, in these days of multiplied accessories to intelligent 
and worthy living? But I would reply, Yes, preaching; not more 
preaching, but better! Nor is my reply intended to overlook the fact 
that preaching is an art. But the only real reason for preaching is 
not that it is an art, and therefore ought to be practised; nor that it 
is a customary part of the Protestant service of worship, and therefore 
ought not to be omitted; but that it is indispensable because the min- 
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ister has something to contribute which otherwise will not be contrib- 
uted. And I do not hesitate to say that if the service of worship reaches 
a high level of effectiveness, it will be found that the focus of its 
spiritual motivation was the sermon. But it is the content and perspec- 
tive of the sermon which alone makes preaching something more than 
an art. What has the minister to say that is not better and more 
effectively said by other agencies or other means? Well, a teaching 
ministry, itself adequately taught ; a prophetic ministry, itself sufficiently 
inspired, will go on building the faith and broadening the spiritual 
horizons, opening the eyes and inspiring the wills of Christian folk 
while the Church lasts! For the sermon which illumines life will al- 
ways have a hearing; it will always make a unique contribution. 

The moral of my homily has to do with content, not with method. 
I am asking for more content; but I am asking that it be a content 
which shall perpetually keep the minister on his tiptoes, alert, alive to 
his age, abreast of the culture of his time, and, above all, with the 
full resource of a competent understanding of that which he is set to 
represent in life, deed, and word. 


Vil 


It will also be said that I have said nothing about Missions. For 
convenience we still talk of “the mission field,” but actually Christiani- 
ty’s field in the world. Its point of view, taken in the large, its faith 
in God, its way of life, must triumph in human affairs. The alterna- 
tive is chaos and night! But the great alternative of our time is not 
Christianity or the ethnic faiths; it is Christianity, again in broad 
essentials, or an agnostic or atheistic humanism. It is not enough that 
Christianity should be tolerated; if humanity in its major sections 
ranges against it, or ignores it in framing its way of life, Christianity’s 
case is lost. The field of its most crucial struggle, as this War has 
again revealed, is the Occident. But, again, this is a total war. We 
ought not to do less but more for “world missions;” and the minis- 
ter who is a mere spiritual provincial rather than a world-citizen, keen 
to know and to bless his world, is less than ready for leadership; for 
we can never go back to the old isolationism, even in religion! We 
must extend the campaign to every front; and he will be a poor leader 
in the Church of our time who, because he finds something to criticize, 
cries down the world-enterprise of the Church or wraps himself in 
a vesture of indifference about it. It is a part of the theological semi- 
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nary’s business to see to it that religious provincialism is relegated, and 
that the minister of tomorrow shall be both intelligent about what the 
Church is doing in other lands, and enthusiastic that it shall extend 
its ministries! 

But, in this connection, there is something more to be said. The 
very factors which condition the peace of the world in this great new 
age upon whose threshold we seem to be standing are the factors which 
condition the success or failure of the Church. A new isolationism 
threatens, a trend away from any attempt to make the principles of 
Christianity regnant in human affairs in general and toward the with- 
drawal of the faithful from the battle for a better world. Christianity, 
we are told, is a purely spiritual concern and may not soil its garments 
by mingling with the world in the council chambers where the destinies 
of nations are sealed, much less by speaking out at those other but not 
less fateful meetings where the economic and social destinies of the 
great majority are patterned. Not until the Church has again awak- 
ened the moral consciousness of mankind, not until she has liberated 
conscience and made it sensitive to the will of God in such mundane 
affairs as international relations and the lot of the average man in an 
industrial age, will she have overtaken her task in our time; for the 
new frontiers of the kingdom of the spirit range across that whole 
arena where the powers of darkness rage at this hour. Can the min- 
istry, can the theological seminary which trains the ministry, afford the 
excess baggage of sheer traditionalism, the massive inertia of unen- 
lightened institutionalism, the distracting claims of secondary Chris- 
tianity, in such a time as this? 


You people which be wise, 
Will Freedom highly prise ; 
For experience you have 
What ’tis to be a slave. 


From The Diggers Christmass-Caroll, 1650 


A SERVANT OF THE SERVANTS OF GOD 


WintuHrorp S. Hupson 


EATH came to Dr. Orlo J. Price, long a prominent figure in de- 
D nominational and interdenominational affairs, on February 12, 
1943, at Winter Park, Florida while he was reading a paper before the 
University Club of that city. Dr. Price was one of the outstanding 
religious leaders of the past generation and his going severs an addi- 
tional link that the younger men have had with the brave company of 
stalwart souls who did so much in formulating ‘the liberal message and 
fashioning the instruments of co-operation that are our heritage. The 
phrase that comes to us as descriptive of his career, both as to his 
spheres of activity and his personal character, are those words by which 
Saint Catharine of Sienna always longed to be known—“a servant of the 
servants of God.” 


After a highly successful pastorate in Lansing, Michigan, where he 
had been largely instrumental in forming a state federation of churches 
in 1909, Dr. Price came to Rochester in 1919 to complete the initial 
organization of the local federation of churches. Here he remained as 
executive secretary of the local group until his retirement in 1932. Al- 
though immediately upon his arrival he became the directing genius be- 
hind most of the forward-looking movements among the Rochester 
churches, his horizon was never limited to the local scene. In 1922 he 
served as the organizing secretary of the New York State Council of 
Churches, and for many years he was a member of the administrative 
committee of the Federal Council of Churches. Three years of study 
at Leipzig at the beginning of the century and two years of travel in 
1930 and 1931 gave Dr. Price a broad background for his interest in 
social questions and international affairs. Of particular interest to 
alumni was his long and valuable service to the Divinity School as a 
member of the Board of Trustees. 


It seems fitting that we should quote a portion of the very moving 
and beautiful tribute delivered by Dr. A. W. Vernon before the Uni- 
versity Club of Winter Park: 


The death of Price was sudden and to those of us in the club 
where it occurred unforgettable. . . . Price was a co-operative 
individualist, a rare phenomenon. He never went with the crowd 
and yet he never angered the crowd; rather, he persuaded it to 
stop and listen, to be uncertain and ashamed, even at times to go 
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along with him. He was a critic of life, yet an optimist. His 
criticism was both life-long and life-giving. He never thought 
highly of himself or too highly of us—that is the reason we think 
so highly of him. He had a standard of reference so pure that 
it dwarfed us all, himself included. He was both a gentle and a 
determined liberal like his Master. . . . He pursued his just 
criticism, listened to ours at first hopefully then resignedly, and 
went his loving way. And so he found that for all the world’s 
stubbornness, it made room for the joy of the meek and gave it 
welcome. : 

His last act was in character. He did not usually overestimate 
his strength; only a day or so before he read us the paper . . . , 
he gave his customary refusal to participate in a religious service 
because of its emotional strain, saying, “I have had two coronary 
thromboses ; I don’t want another.” Yet speaking loudly and turn- 
ing from side to side so that all could hear, he read for over half 
an hour, then came Providence and called out in the very words of 
Walt Whitman: 


Passage, immediate passage! 

Away, O Soul, hoist instantly the anchor! 

Have we not stood here like trees in the ground long enough? 

Have we not darkened and dazed ourselves with books long 
enough? 

Sail forth—steer for the deep waters only! 

Reckless, O Soul, exploring, I with thee and thou with me, 

For we are bound where mariner has not yet dared to go 

And we will risk the ship, ourselves and all. 

O daring joy but safe! Are they not all seas of God? 


“RELIGION FACES THE WORLD CRISIS”? 


ConraD Henry MoEHLMAN 


NTO a discerning “study of the religious aspects and motivations of 

civilization” under the title of this review, Leroy Waterman, chair- 
man of the Department of Oriental Languages and Literatures at the 
University of Michigan has crowded the research of a lifetime. It 
is very definitely the most searching challenge presented to Christianity 
in recent years. 

The case against Christianity in this volume_is so serious because 
based upon the development of religion from its shadowy beginnings 
to the message of Jesus of Nazareth. All types of ministers should 
be moved profoundly by this unyielding analysis of Christian history. 

Religion is defined as “man’s persistent endeavor to adjust the reality 
within him to the most significant realities without, for the purpose of 
preserving and enhancing the values of personality.” The relation of 
religion to personality is the constant; the increasing experience of 
man, the ways of coming to terms with reality and the social factors 
are the variables. The crisis came for man when he viewed himself 
as a spiritual being of value and began to desire self-preservation. Re- 
ligion was born when self-conscious man “proceeded to try to come 
to terms with the dominant forces in his environment as he appre- 
hended them.” Hence the objective of religion has ever been salva- 
tion. 

After tracing the connection between religion and science and not- 
ing that religion usually appears as an alloy associated as it has been 
with magic, organized society, and nationalism, Dr. Waterman devotes 
four significant chapters to the growth of religion in Israel. 

When Saul after anointing by Samuel joined the prophetic guild, 
patriotism and religion were united for the common good. Some of 
the prophets discriminated between the welfare of the people and the 
selfish desires of the kings, gradually proceeding toward the ethicizing 


of the god-idea. Amos taught that a “truly ethical God can have no ~ 


favorites ;” Hosea, that God loves man. These ideas of justice and 
love were reinforced by Micah, Isaiah, Zephaniah and Jeremiah. And 
this ethical religion survived the fall of the nation in 586. It alone 
could. Individualism and monotheism now emerge. And the “Great 
1 By Leroy Waterman, Ann Arbor, George Wahr, Publisher, 1943. xii and 200 
pages. Index. §2.25. 
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Unknown” (Isaiah 40-55) announces “a universal concept of God and 
religion and a plan for its extension to mankind.” After this apoca- 
Ipyticism and its antithesis, Jonah! ‘The book of Jonah comes the 
nearest of any book in the Bible to presenting a completely ethical pro- 
gram. of religion for mankind.” 

The remainder of the volume, chapters IX to XII, is concerned with 
the ethical religion of Jesus and what happened to it in Christianity. 

“The first followers of the Nazarene” interpreted Jesus as the Mes- 
siah. This type of Christianity came to an end within the first century 
because of Jewish apathy, the success of Paul, and the destruction of 
Jerusalem. 

Paul held that the Jews had sinned beyond the help of the Law. 
They had unwittingly rejected the Messiah, and refused to repent after 
Paul had preached to them. “Paul clearly recognizes the efficacious- 
ness of sacrifices to atone for sin.” “In place of the animal sacrifices 
of the Old Testament, he put the greater human sacrifice of Christ” 
with two results: the Gentiles thus had a compelling substitute for the 
Law and an explanation of the crucifixion. “Actually Paul introduced 
no new or higher principle in religion. On the contrary, his interpre- 
tation of Christ’s mission greatly increased the emphasis on the principle 
of ritualistic sacrifice as already maintained by the Levitical Law. This 
result tended to push traditional Christianity even farther away from 
ethical religion that was Pharasaic Judaism. 

Thus the gospel of Jesus was not perpetuated in Christianity. For 
he had taught love of enemy, God, and neighbor, the practice of the 
Golden Rule, the realization of God’s sway, placing the capstone upon 
the ethical religious structure by “universality of application” when he 
announced “by their fruits ye shall know them.” What Jesus lived 
for was “universal reciprocity of good will.” 

Both the Jews and the Gentile Christians rejected Jesus as Messiah. 
Only the latter never have discovered that they thereby completely 
exonerated the Jews. This 1s one of those insights that the average 
Christian theologian completely misses. In Greek Christian thought, 
Jesus was “reinterpreted as a semi-divine being, now in heaven, whose 
chief function was to save men from the perils and dangers of the 
hereafter. This completely removed from Jesus the functions of a 
Messiah as historically conceived and in the sense that his first fol- 
lowers claimed him to be.” 

The tragic sequel: “So traditional Christianity has made use of Jesus 
to promote a theological salvation in the hereafter and has hence been 
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unable to utilize, or even to be fully aware of, his possible significance 
for mankind here and now!” 

This daring twentieth century prophet summons Christianity to re- 
turn from the gospel concerning Jesus to the gospel of Jesus. His- 
torical research can tell rather accurately precisely how Christianity 
broke faith with Jesus. Jesus was interested in love, purity, humility 
and heroism—in an ethical religion. But his first disciples turned 
Jesus into a national Messiah. Paul also accepted Jesus as a national 
figure, offering him to the Jews and thereupon to the Gentiles. Paul 
made Jesus King of judgment day. Thus attention was centered upon 
the world to come. Hence the Golden Rule became a museum relic 
and Christianity, sacramental and dogmatic. And while the Christians 
began to think in terms of that world, this world deteriorated. War 
became characteristic of the western, that is Christian, world. Injus- 
tice appeared in personal, social, economic relationships. The require- 
ments for salvation became ritualistic and theological. And salvation 
ceased to be achievement and character; Christianity itself “wandering 
into greater and greater variation” until the contemporary disunity 
and madness resulted. “If Christians had realized that they were not 
saved till they were saved from each other, and if they had then pro- 
ceeded seriously to accomplish this, they would have been obliged to 
put their religious emphasis where Jesus placed his.” 

Professor Waterman goes on to claim that the present cooperation 
of the Allied Nations “is a gerater achievement than the religious forces 
of the world have ever even dreamed of.” This must be followed by 
a “cooperation which will make such a conflict impossible. Until that 
is achieved there can be no ultimate salvation for anyone.” For two 
millenia discipleship to Jesus has been “based primarily upon his im- 
portance for another world.” Hence Christianity has missed the mark 
and Christians are yet in their sins. “The highest ethical religion known 
to mankind has never had a trial on a community scale anywhere, at 
any time.” 

Now what? Can Christianity recover its original emphasis and be- 
come at last true to the gospel of Jesus by “apostolical succession,” by 
Protestant sacramental advance, by organic union, by sectarianism, by 
pacificism, by Lambeth Quadrilaterial, by general acceptance of Cathol- 
icism, by continued wishful thinking, by Madras findings? There is 
only one “‘task set by ethical religion from the time of Amos to the 
days of Jesus,” namely “to get the will of an ethical God, done in the 
lives of men on earth. Not one of its proponents ever made it his 
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objective to assume salvation in another world. . . . Jesus did not 
come to reveal immortality. . . . They all held that the will of 
God could be achieved in human society.” 

Traditional Christianity abandoned the ethical emphasis of Jesus and 
therefore “its claim to the authority of Jesus and its self-confident 
protestations of loyalty to him” are not historically defendable. Today 
numerous religious groups are trying to unite “partly for self-protection 
and partly because of a bad conscience due to lack of cogent reasons 
why they should any longer remain separate. But if all Protestants 
were to unite, even if all Christian sects including Greek and Roman 
Catholics were to agree to form one body, it would not rehabilitate the 
Church or restore it to place or power in the councils of the nations 
in the time to come.” 

And here is the most discouraging criticism in the volume. “The 
Christianizing of the entire world according to existing patterns would 
not, however, so far as can be seen, appreciably alter the world problem 
of tomorrow, since the only two world wars have both started among 
Christian nations.” Yes, the “spiritual economy of civilization has so 
far been based . . . on the principle of a scarcity of the com- 
modity of good will. Jesus of Nazareth was the first person to pro- 
pose the mass production of this article, and his followers have ever 
since regarded him as impractical, at least in that regard.” 

Universal human cooperation is the only way out of this world crisis. 
It alone will bring increase in material goods and the “enhancement of 
the worth, the dignity, and the sacredness of human personality.” The 
three enemies to it have ever been economic competition, political na- 
tionalism, and religious sectarianism. A desperate world looks to Chris- 
tion leadership to help. If that leadership instead of defending its 
mistakes and its passing dogmas could only appreciate its opportunity 
in the world it so absurdly calls “materialistic,” the will of God might 
at last be done on earth. Alas, within the churches the millenarian 
fever is rising not subsiding and “apostolical succession” and sacra- 
mentalism gaining in Protestantism. Must a waiting world in the in- 
terest of world peace turn even further away from organized Chris- 
tianity to achieve world brotherhood? Or will an indignant Christian 
laity at last summon the Christian ministry to judgment. We can only 
hope that “world churchmanship” will not crucify this courageous at- 
tempt to do something about our universal distress by labelling it 
“activism,” “social gospel,” “American Christianity,” “diffused Chris- 
tian idealism,” “vague disembodied Christianity.” 


THE INCOMES OF COLGATE-ROCHESTER 
DIVINITY SCHOOL GRADUATES, 
1912-1942 
James M. WEsB 


©Oz glance at almost any compilation of figures showing the average 
income of Protestant ministers as a group is enough to confirm 
anyone in the popular belief that ministers are poor men. But when 
it is remembered that roughly two-thirds of the Protestant ministers 
in this country lack either college or seminary training, or both, the 
suspicion arises that perhaps the college and seminary trained minis- 
ters are in a much better financial position than the majority of men 
who lack such training. Certainly four to seven years additional 
preparation should make some difference in the effectiveness of a min- 
ister’s Christian service, and hence should determine in part at least 
the income which he can expect to receive. 


If this supposition is correct, it is obvious that figures purporting to 
show the meager income of the Protestant ministry as a whole are not 
truly representative, but are applicable only to that two-thirds of the 
group who lack adequate training. Hence the main purpose of this 
study was to collect sufficient data for a statistical review of the in- 
comes of CRDS graduates in order to determine what the incomes of 
thoroughly trained ministers really are, and to compare these with in- 
comes of clergymen in general, a large proportion of whom lack such 
complete training. 


Data—The data for this study were obtained by mailing to all CRDS 
graduates who are now serving Baptist Churches a return postal card, 
one side of which bore a note of explanation concerning the purpose 
of the inquiry, and the return side of which contained the brief ques- 
tionnaire. 

November 9, 1942 
Dear Alumnus: 
President Albert W. Beaven authorized me to solicit your cooperation in the 
matter of filling out the short questionnaire on the return half of this postal. 


We would not have you construe this survey as a misguided attempt at per- 
sonal prying. Rather our aim is to collect sufficient data for a statistical study 
of the size of our own graduates’ incomes in comparison with the reputedly 
low income level of the Protestant ministry as a whole. It is our feeling that 
in general the college and seminary trained ministers are in a much better fin- 
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ancial position than the 3 of the men who lack either college or seminary 
training, or both. 

By mailing back to us your completed questionnaire promptly you will aid 
us greatly in this investigation. We count on your prompt cooperation, and 
thank you for your effort. 

Sincerely yours, 
James M. Webb, 44 


CONFIDENTIAL QUESTIONNAIRE 


Do not sign your name 


Year graduated from Divinity School —————. List all other degrees 
——_—_—_———. Annual salary of first pastorate (or assistantship, etc.) after 
graduation, including money value for the rent-free use of a parsonage (if any), 
plus all other service fees received $ —. Does this amount include a 
parsonage ? —————(yes or no). How long did this salary continue? 

(years) Annual ministerial income, including a rent-free parsonage, etc., for 


the following years after graduation: end of 5th year $————_; end of 10th 
year $————_;; end of 15th year $————_;; end of 20th year $————_; 25th 
Ficure 1 


Frequency distribution of first-pastorate incomes which 297 CRDS 


graduates now in Baptist churches received in the years 1912-1942. 
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year $————. Present annual income from pastorate, including parsonage (if 
any) $————. Does this amount include a parsonage? ————— My present 


parish is in a place with a total population of : 
THANK YOU! 


This card was sent to all ministers now serving Baptist churches 
who graduated from CRDS in the years 1912 through 1942. Thus a 
period of thirty years is included in this study. 


Of the 488 cards sent 297 usable replies were received, represent- 
ing a 60.8 per cent return—an unusually large response, especially in 
view of the personal nature of the information requested and the 
physical form of the questionnaire itself. No returns from chaplains, 
instituitonal or State Convention employees were included in the tabu- 
lations. Thus all figures given below deal specifically with the financial 
records of ministers currently serving in Baptist Churches. 


Realizing that the average minister’s income is derived not only from 
salary but also from the rent-free use of.a parsonage as well as from 
fees for professional services rendered (marriages, special speaking 
engagements, etc.), the questionnaire was so designed that these items 
were included in the total money value of the minister’s income which 
he reported on the questionnaire. Thus “income” in this study means 
annual salary, plus the money value for the rent-free use of a parson- 


FiGureE 2 


Percentage distribution of first-pastorate incomes received by 297 
CRDS graduates now in Baptist churches who graduated in 
the years 1912-1942. 
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age (if any), plus all other service fees received. As a result, the in- 
comes shown in the following tables are higher than the actual cash 
salaries which the ministers are paid by their congregations. 

Unless otherwise noted, for the purpose of this study, “rural” desig- 
nates a parish in a community of less than 2,500 population; “town” 
indicates a parish in a community of 2,500-10,000; and “‘urban”’ desig- 
nates a parish in a community of over 10,000 population. 

The Incomes of the CRDS Graduates—When a minister graduates 
from a first-class divinity school he has spent seven years in prepara- 
tion. At the end of that time what size income does he receive in his 
first full-time pastorate? 

Figure 1 shows the distribution of incomes which 297 CRDS grad- 
uates who form the basis of this study received in their first pastorates 
after graduation in the years 1912 through 1942. As can be seen the 
incomes received most frequently ranged from $1501-2000. The 
median first-pastorate income for the whole group was $1795.50. The 
average income for the same group was higher, $1981.21 (Fig. 4), but 
as the frequency distribution indicates, this disparity is accounted for 
by the presence of several large incomes which made the average in- 
comes disproportionately high. It is important to remember, there- 
fore, that in this instance the median income is a more realistic indica- 
tion of the actual size of the incomes of this group than is the arith- 
metical average. 


Ficure 3 


Median incomes received at 5-year intervals after graduation by various 
groups of CRDS graduates now in Baptist churches 


1st year; $1795.50 
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Figure 2 shows the same situation in a different fashion. Here we 
see that of the 297 graduates studied, 29.9 per cent received less than 
$1500 in their first pastorate, while 63.9 per cent of the whole group 
received less than $2000. That the young minister’s chances of start- 
ing out on a “high” income are practically nil is shown by the fact that 
91.9 per cent of all the men studied received less than $3000 at the 
start, while practically the whole group, 98.9 per cent, received less 
than $4000. We hazard the guess, however, that approximately the 
same situation exists in nearly all other professions requiring a com- 
parable period of training. 


But the more important question is how long does this first income 
continue, how fast does it rise, and how high does it go? Upon the 
answers to these questions depends in part the probable welfare, size, 
and possible educational opportunities of the minister’s family, not to 
mention his own general effectiveness and mental attitude toward his 
life and work. 


Figure 3 shows the median incomes which various numbers of grad- 
uates included in this study reported as receiving at five year intervals 
after graduation. Thus we see that beginning at a median income of 
$1795.50, in five years this income had increased to $2192.50, represent- 
ing an increase of approximately $400 in the median income. By the 
end of ten years the median income had increased another $400, and 


FIGURE 4 


Average incomes received at 5-year intervals after graduation by various 
groups of CRDS graduates now in Baptist churches 
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by the end of the fifteenth year still another $175 increase had ap- 
peared, so that by the end of the fifteenth year after graduation the 
median income of the 102 men who had been out of school that long 
stood at $2762.50, just $967 higher than the median income in the first 
pastorate. Notice that the maximum median income was attained by 
the end of the fifteenth year, and that thereafter the median income 
shows definite signs of decreasing. The relatively smaller numbers of 
men in this survey who graduated twenty to thirty years ago makes 


FiGcure 5 


Frequency distribution of present incomes received by 289 CRDS 
graduates now in Baptist churches who graduated in the 
years 1912-1942. 
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the median incomes of the twentieth and twenty-fifth years after grad- 
uation less realistic than they would be otherwise, and they should be 
taken only as a suggestion of the trend in the later years of the minis- 
try. 

Figure 4 deals with the same situation as Figure 3, the difference 
here being that incomes are shown as average incomes. The fact that 
these incomes are higher than the corresponding median incomes is ex- 
plained here also as the result of the presence of several large incomes 
in the total distribution which made the average income disproportion- 
ately high. For this reason, as in the case of the first-pastorate in- 
comes, the median incomes in each instance are probably more realistic 
than the average incomes. Both series of figures, however, indicate 
the fifteenth year after graduation as the period of peak income, al- 
though the average incomes do not drop so rapidly in the twentieth and 
twenty-fifth years as do the medians. Thus we see that beginning at 
either $1795.50 or $1981.21, the graduate’s incomes reached a maximum 
of $2762.50 or $2977.12 by the end of the fifteenth year, and then be- 
gan to gradually decrease. 

What is the present income of the group studied? 


Of the 297 graduates returning usable questionnaires 289 reported 


FIGURE 6 


Percentage distribution of present incomes received by 289 CRDS 
graduates now in Baptist churches who graduated in the years 
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their present income. The frequency distribution of these 289 present 
incomes is shown in Figure 5. The incomes most frequently being re- 
ceived range from $2001-2500, with the median income for the whole 
group standing at $2497 (Fig. 4). Figure 6 shows that approximately 
25 per cent of the group receive less than $2000, while 95.5 per cent of 
the whole receive less than $5000. The tabulation shows that a large 
part of the incomes under $2000 are really first-pastorate incomes of 
men who have graduated recently in 1942, 1941, and 1940. On the 
other hand a good number of incomes above $5000 tends to make the 
present average income ($2819.94) disproportionately high. The high- 
est present individual income reported by this group is $7650. 

In Figure 7 the present average income of this group of 289 men 
has been analyzed according to the size of the community in which 
each minister’s parish is located. As might be expected, the urban 
ministers receive most, town ministers considerably less, and rural 
ministers least of all. Both rural and town ministers average less than 
the average for the whole group, while urban ministers average sub- 
stantially more. Of these 289 ministers, however, only 16.9 per cent 
are rural and 18.3 per cent town, but 64.8 per cent are urban, suggesting 
that for the last thirty years the majority of CRDS graduates now in 
Baptist churches have developed into urban ministers. 

CRDS Graduates and Other Groups of Clergymen—We come now 
to the final phase of the inquiry. How do college and seminary trained 
ministers (CRDS graduates) compare in their earning capacity with 
clergymen in general? 


FIGURE 7 


Present average income of 289 CRDS graduates now in Baptist 
churches who graduated in the years 1912-1942. 
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Figure 8 tells the story. The incomes for the various groups shown 
are derived from the United States Census reports for 19361 and do 
not include either parsonage rent or other service fees received in their 
results. But despite the fact that the Census Bureau’s averages are 
not comparable exactly to those obtained in this study, still the striking 
disparity between them can by no means be disputed. In both rural 
and urban pastorates the CRDS graduates receive a far superior aver- 
age income than do these other groups of clergymen. Since these larg- 
er groups are known to contain a large proportion of relatively un- 
trained ministers, such figures as these seem td indicate beyond doubt 
that the professionaly trained minister does receive an income much 
higher than the general average of the Protestant ministry as a whole. 

Conclusions—What conclusions can we draw from the results of this 
study ? 

In the first place the temptation must be resisted to accept the re- 
sults contained herein as the basis for a true generalization of the con- 
ditions which obtain generally throughout the Protestant ministry. As 
it stands this study proves nothing beyond itself. Whether the grad- 
uates of CRDS are representative of the graduates of comparable di- 
vinity schools is a question which cannot be answered by the data pre- 
sented here. It may even be questioned whether the group of ministers 
used in this study are typical of CRDS graduates as a whole, but with 
liberal allowances this is scarcely a debatable point. But comparison 
of the findings of this study with the results of similar studies in other 
seminaries would be interesting and helpful, and would either serve to 
contradict or confirm the implied generalization behind the particulars 
of this analysis. 

Second, it is abundantly clear that 60°per cent of all the men of 
CRDS now serving Baptist churches and who have graduated since 
1912 have on the whole been able to earn a living wage from the very 
beginning of their ministry. On the other hand, the truly “average” 
graduate cannot expect ever to earn much more than $2977 per year, 
and that only after fifteen years. Once this peak income is reached, 
however, it will decrease only slightly through his twenty-fifth year. 
Obviously, the longer he stays in the ministry the greater becomes his 
chance of securing an income ranging from $5000-8000, but such in- 


1 Religious Bodies, Part II, 116, 126. 
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comes are extremely rare; less than 5 per cent of these 289 graduates 
are now receiving such incomes. 

And finally, the results of this study show that beyond doubt the 
adequately trained CRDS graduate occupies a much more favorable 
financial position than those of his colleagues who lack such training. 


FiGcurE 8 


Comparison between the present average annual income of 289 CRDS 
graduates now in Baptist churches and average incomes of 
other groups of clergymen. 
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1U. S. Bureau of the Census, 1936 report on Religious Bodies, Part II, 116, 126. 
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He is far “better off” than the average Protestant clergyman in this 
country, more fortunate even than the whole group of ministers in the 
Baptist denomination itself. It is not true that he is a poor man. In- 
deed, the results of this study indicate that he holds a place on the 
economic ladder of this country enjoyed by only a small minority of 
the population. 

The earning capacity of the adequately trained CRDS graduate min- 
ister is large enough to assure any capable Christian young man who 
may feel called to enter the ministry that he will be able to properly 
maintain himself and his family with some small degree of comfort at 
the same time that he is also “about his Father’s business.” 


BOOKS OF INTEREST TO MINISTERS 


Ascent to Zion. S. Arthur Devan. New York: Macmillan, 1942. 
Po 251. $2.50; 


At once scholarly and interesting, this able work on worship by a Colgate- 
Rochester graduate (while a student here he was appointed Rhodes scholar 
from New Jersey) will guide and inspire evangelical pastors as they seek 
to reform Protestant worship and restore it to its rightful place in the church 
of today and tomorrow. The author deals with the meaning, history and 
form of worship in general; then proceeds to discuss architecture, music, and 
religious education as they are related to the problem at hand, and finally 
considers the role and preparation of the leader in worship and worship as 
an art. So far as the knowledge of the reviewer goes, this is by far the 
finest volume on worship yet produced by a Baptist. 

The intention of the author was “to offer the theological seminaries some- 
thing that might serve as a textbook for sprigs of divinity to cut their 
teeth on.” At this institution, the intention has been realized. The volume 
is already “required reading” for the courses in liturgics. 

For ten years Dr. Devan was chaplain and professor of religion at Hamp- 
ton Institute. At present he is Director of the General Commission on 


Army and Navy Chaplains. 
16 IDS Wik 


The Baptist Church in Indiana. John F. Cady. Franklin, Ind.: 
Franklin College, 1942. Pp. 354. $3.00. 


This is the type of denominational history that makes one want to “stand up 
and cheer.” In every respect it is a thoroughly fine job and the Baptists of 
Indiana are to be congratulated on having their story told by such a competent 
scholar. Not only is Professor Cady’s work based upon a careful examination 
of the sources and accompanied by full annotation, but he shows also a keen 
appreciation of the social factors involved in the development of the denomina- 
tion and an awareness of currents that were flowing among other religious groups. 
Too often denominational history is written as if the particular body under con- 
sideration existed in a vacuum, totally unaffected by the political, social, and 
general religious events of the time. 

A discordant note in the use of terminology perhaps ought to be mentioned. 
The author constantly speaks of “the Baptist Church’ when he means the Bap- 
tist churches or the Baptist denomination. In Baptist parlance, the word church 
cannot be used, as it is among other religious bodies, as a covering term for the 
wider denominational structure and organization. 

It is to be hoped that the author will extend his interest to the story of the 


Baptists in other midwestern states. 
WreSs He 
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What is A Mature Morality? Harold H. Titus. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1943. Pp. 229. $2.00. 


This volume is written by the professor of philosophy at Denison University, 
who is also a graduate of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. It is a clearly- 
outlined, balanced and comprehensive treatment of the answer to the question 
that constitutes the title. 


The author starts out with a description of the “moral confusion” of our time 
which he summarizes in the statement that “we have lost a sense of the meaning 
and the goals of living.’ We cannot go on in this fashion and at the same time 
achieve a great civilization, for such a civilization requires “clear ideas and 
strong loyalties,” and the kind of ideas and loyalties that unite men rather than 
divide them. 


The technological developments of the last fifty years, the international chaos, 
the loss of fixed standards of right and wrong, and the general failure of moral 
philosophy to keep pace with mechanical and social changes are blamed for a 
large part of the prevalent confusion. 

The author seeks to reduce this confusion by pointing out the principles of a 
mature morality. The primary principle of such a morality is the necessity of 
judging moral acts by their effects upon persons. Such a morality cherishes 
the spirit of love; places a premium upon knowledge and intelligence; relies on 
inner rather than outer controls; judges acts as wholes including motives, means 
and consequences; seeks both transformed individuals and a reconstructed soci- 
ety; involves willingness to grow along with a growing changing world; and 


gives our moral life a cosmic significance by interpreting our human duties as 
duties to God. 


The central issue in contemporary morality, however, does not pertain to the 
elucidation of general principles or ideals but to the application of these princi- 
ples or ideals to life. The author appreciates this fact, and deals with it in 
a chapter on “compromise and experimentation.” This chapter is filled with 
valuable observations and is one of the best in the book. 

Professor Titus has an orderly mind. His style is simple and forthright, and 
the concrete illustrations that he uses illumine the difficult matters that he dis- 


cusses. He has given us an excellent summary of the ethics of high religion in 
their bearing on contemporary problems. 


The reviewer lays this book down, however, with the feeling that the most 
serious question in Christian ethics today still remains unanswered. That ques- 
tion is—how can a man be loyal to the “love ethic” of Christianity in an “all 
out” fashion, and still carry his full share of responsibility in fashioning the 
inevitably compromised decisions of our society. The author has not answered 
this question. We are not aware that anyone writing in this field has answered 
it satisfactorily. But the question is unescapable. And the future of Christianity 
and perhaps of human society depends upon our ability to work out an answer 
that will be a guide for living to multitudes of plain people. 


J. W.N. 
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The Healing of the Waters. Amos Niven Wilder. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, 1943. Pp. 89. $1.75. 


Professor Wilder, older by two years than his Pulitzer Prize-winning brother, 
Thornton (both have the same middle name, from their mother), has been 
teaching New Testament Interpretation since 1933 in Andover-Newton Theo- 
logical School. As a member of a Field Ambulance Unit in the first World 
War he was awarded the Croix de Guerre for conspicuous gallantry. His 
father was American Consul General in China when the two Wilder boys were 
growing up. Studies in Oxford and travel in Europe and the Far East supple- 
mented Professor Wilder’s college and university experience in Oberlin, Harvard 
and Yale. In 1939, after publishing two earlier volumes of verse, he put before 
the public a study from his own teaching field, entitled, “Eschatology and Ethics 
in the Teaching of Jesus.” In 1940 he became prominent as a critic with a much- 
discussed volume, bearing the name, “Spiritual Aspects of the New Poetry.” In 
this he deplored the loss of “responsible selfhood” on the part of so many new 
poets in their relations “to their fellows and to reality.” It is reported of 
Thornton Wilder that “if he has a favorite subject, it is the human soul.” His 
brother, professor, critic and poet, demonstrates clearly in “The Healing of the 
Waters,” his own absorbing interest in the same subject. The result, in the 
finely-wrought sonnets and in the longer poems, will repay careful study by 
ministers and theological students generally. In every poem the religious note 
is never lacking; indeed it is particularly clear and cogent in such moving poems 
as “In a Hampshire Lane,” and “Sunrise on the Himalayas.” This poet looks 
out upon the works of Nature and the works of Man and finds God in both. His 
poems have not come easily to birth. His readers will run across no idle rhymes 
and needless numbers. Those who seek the solace of sustained study in litera- 
ture charged with high spiritual content will enjoy and keenly appreciate the 
poetic creations of Professor Wilder. Rea We 


The Contemporary Christ. W A. Smart. New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1942. Pp. 164. $1.50. 


Our modern period has witnessed the publication of many books on Jesus. 
Here is another. The author does not write this book to inform New Testa- 
ment critical scholars of any new discoveries in the field of the life of Jesus, 
but he justifies its publication by saying that he sees value in one Christian 
saying to another what Jesus has and does mean to him. He does not need to 
apologize from the scholarly point of view, for, though he is not presenting a 
critical life of Jesus, he has used the findings of scholarship, and has maintained 
an open door policy to what New Testament study has and shall contribute to 
this area of Christian origins. In his first chapter he makes use of the findings 
of many varieties of New Testament scholarship, and shows sympathetic under- 
standing of the values and problems involved. 

These six lectures were delivered on the Fondern Foundation at Southern 
Methodist University. The titles are: The Elusive Galilean, The Son of the 
Father, These My Brethern, The Impossible Christ, The Eternal Spirit, and 
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The Author of Salvation. In these the author presents an impressive figure of 
Christ whose Personality and Message are not only practical for our day, but - 
necessary for our Salvation. However, the author has not become reactionary, 
nor has he fled to the uncritical approach to the Bible for his conclusions. He 
is using scholarly material, and is speaking through that medium a vital message 
to present day Christians. It is an enjoyable book to read and can be recom- 
mended to minister and lay-people alike. Jig RaeBs 


The Spiritual Life. Edgar Sheffield Brightman. New York: Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1942. Pp. 218. $2.00. 


The contents of thls book constituted the Cole Lectures for 1942 at the School 
of Religion of Vanderbilt. University. The lectures are restricted to “a defense 
and advocacy of the Christian religion.” However, Dr. Brightman would have 
no difficulty with that restriction, for he has always found it possible to teach, 
think and write from the Christian point of view. The Spiritual Life was writ- 
ten because so many people have grown reluctant to use the words “Spirit” and 
“Spiritual.” On the other hand, these words have suffered from those who 
have distorted and cheapened them. The author feels that the idea of the spirit 
and spiritual living must be clarified and reclaimed for modern Christianity. 

The first chapter answers the question “What is Spirit?” Spirit is conscious, 
powerful, noble, rich, courageous, free, rational, personal experience. Each of 
these ideas of the spirit is discussed at some length, so that the author has cer- 
tainly saved himself from the charge of speaking vaguely. The chapter em- 
phasizes that the Spirit is powerful and noble, while at the same time rational. 

The second chapter develops the thesis that “Spirit is Personal, at least in the 
sense that it is an attribute of conscious personality” (p. 39). “Spirit is a 
potentiality of the person, and a special potentiality” (p. 40). It is essentially 
one’s attitude toward value, or one’s interest in good or evil. The Hegelian 
idea of “Objective Spirit” is seriously challenged as “unspirituality”’ (p. 49), 
for Hegel ascribes a higher Spirit to the state than to its members. The author 
feels that the state cannot be Spirit, for Spirit is related to personality. The 
author distinguishes between Personality and Spirit as follows: “personality is 
the total life of consciousness, good, bad, indifferent; concerned with ends, means, 
or dreaming; rational, irrational, or neutral. Spirit refers to the ideal aspects 
of personality, and especially to the actual realization of a person’s potential 
values” (p. 52). Hence the state is not Spirit, and indeed only persons can be 
spiritual. The spiritual life is the conscious and purposive choice of man’s per- 
sonality to select and co-operate with some specific conscious and purposive 
energy of the divine mind. 

The third chapter advances the thesis that Spirit is social. The spirit of man 
must look beyond the personal will to those forces within and without that 
complicate and beset the life of the Spirit. Personal life is largely social, both 
as to origin and ends, and as a result “spiritual life cannot be achieved by mere 
acquiescence. Spirit grows out of critical and creative search for the highest 
value. If this search is to have any prospects of success, it must be a common 
search” (p. 85). The author, on p. 88 seems to approach Hegel’s main idea 
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regarding Objective Spirit. Spirit is operative in social life creating spiritual 
individuals. 

To those who have followed the author’s logic in his argument for a Personal 
God, the fourth chapter on “The Spirit as Divine” will be familiar ground. He 
uses much the same approach. The Spirit in man suggests Spirit beyond man, 
just as certain values cannot be limited to subjective experience, but suggest 
objective sources. So also thé author uses the test of coherence to show objectiv- 
ity to ideals and in the same way to suggest a Divine Spirit at work back of 
human personalities. 

The author appeals to Hegel in the chapter on “Spirit as Developing” where 
“he saw that Spirit, at its very heart is movement, growth, development, creativ- 
ity . . . as life and upward surge.” (p. 145.) The Spirit constantly produces 
and participates in development, as Kant said “unendliche Aufgaben” are before 
the human spirit. The Divine Spirit is life, is eternally struggling and achieving. 

The last chapter on the “Spirit as Free’ makes the claim that Spirit is not 
only free from all external compulsions, but that it is essentially a power “to 
achieve chosen objectives in the fields of personal consciousness, the organism, 
the natural environment, society, and the divine environment” (p. 186). Thus 
freedom means inner mastery and the opportunity to function in environment 
toward spiritual ends. “The essence of spiritual freedom . . . is personal 
unity” (p. 196). The book is timely and very valuable, however, the reviewer 
feels that many of the author’s earlier books are more valuable and were more 
carefully written. JaeReeB: 


The Shorter Moffatt Bible. New York: WHarper and Brothers, 1942. 
Pp. XVI, 327, $2.00. 


This shorter version of Moffat’s translation of the Bible suggests immediately 
a comparison with The Junior Bible of the American translation. However 
there are many differences, some of which become evident at first glance. The 
Junior Bible was published for children, The Shorter Moffatt Bible makes no 
such claim and indeed includes material not especially designed for children. 
It claims “to emphasize its (the Bible’s) essential teaching about the working 
of God in human life.”’ ‘The men in the services have been kept in mind during 
its preparation.” The selection of passages is excellent from the point of view 
of the editor’s purpose, and the arrangement is good. The order is not totally 
dependent upon the traditional arrangement of the biblical books, but in general 
follows through from Genesis to Revelation without much change, the four 
Gospels being the area where greatest freedom in selection obtains. The book 
is well worth placing in the hands of people whose acquaintance with the Bible 
is limited. It might be added that no editor is named, either on the title page 
or at the conclusion of the introduction. MURS TR. 


Central Certainties. Arthur J. Moore. New York: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1942. Pp. 142. $1.00. 


These five lectures were delivered as the Jarrell lectures at Emory University 
in 1942. They are actually dealing with what the author feels is the unshifting 
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elements in modern Christianity. The titles of the lectures are: “The Church 
is Deathless,” “The Kingdom is Coming,” “The Gospel is Adequate,” “The 
World Mission of the Church is Inevitable’ and “There is Life After Death.” 
These lectures do not constitute a contribution to the philosophical or critical 
exposition of these themes. However, it is evident that such is not the author’s 
aim. He has a message for the church of this day, and he has presented it effec- 
tively and interestingly. The minister will read these with pleasure and profit. 
ise BY 


New Testament Studies. Edited by Edwin Prince Booth. New York: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1942. Pp. 290. $2.50. 


This series of New Testament Studies is in honor of Professor Emeritus W. J. 
Lowstuter who held the Chair of New Testament Literature and Interpretation 
in the School of Theology of Boston University for twenty-three years, retiring 
from that position in 1941. These eleven Studies are splendid, scholarly work, 
reflecting sane conclusions rather than hasty opinions. It is a pleasure to com- 
mend such reliable work. This does not mean that this reviewer is in full agree- 
ment with all positions held, for that is impossible since some of the contributors 
disagree with others in certain instances. Nor. does the above praise mean that 
all are articles of equal value. They are, however, the work of scholarly men, 
and well worth reading and studying. The opening article, written by E. A. 
Leslie, deals with Semitic Backgrounds and New Testament Study. He sanely 
reminds us that many phases of what we call the New Testament are rooted in 
the Old, that Jesus’ sayings reflect Hebrew Poetry and thought, that his very 
language was Aramaic, that the Hebrew Canon was his sacred possession, that 
the interpretations of Jesus spring from an Old Testament background, and that 
the central New Testament idea of faith is immeasurably deepened and enriched 
when we approach it by way of the Old. This study has the value of Torrey’s 
and Burney’s approach without their fanatical conclusions. 

The second article by D. T. Rawlingson traces “The Continuing Quest of the 
Historical Jesus.” With caution and insight he evaluates the study of Gospel 
sources from the two-document hypothesis to Form Criticism. Streeter’s Four- 
document hypothesis is clearly stated and, this reviewer feels, correctly criticized 
with regard to his M and his Proto-Luke hypotheses. The “multiple source 
theory” is credited to Grant, when the name most appropriately associated with 
that theory is not Grant, but Ernest DeWitt Burton. Form Criticism, though 
now popular, the author both drastically rebukes and commends as it justly 
merits, for it has its values and its weaknesses. He feels that Vincent Taylor 
is the most reliable of the Form Critics. The article is a very good study of 
recent trends in Gospel Criticism. W. E. Bundy has an interesting chapter on 
Dogma and Drama in the Gospel of Mark. It is a critical study of the “Son of 
God, and the Messiah passages in Mark.” C. T. Craig deals with the Messiah- 
ships of Jesus, and reaches the conclusion that “there is no unequivocal evidence 
that Jesus ever made a public claim to be the Annointed of God in any accepted 
sense of Messiahship,” p. 113. But he does feel that Jesus regarded his own 
life as identified in some way with the coming Son of Man. F. D. Gealy surveys 
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modern critical results in relation to the Ipsissima Verba or the Ipsissimus 
Spiritus of Christ, and reaches the conclusion that though scholarship has shown 
conclusively the problems relating to the historical accuracy of the words of 
Jesus, nevertheless one spirit dominates them and is unmistakable and unquench- 
able. T. S. Kepler in the article “The Jesus of Formgeschichte” surveys the 
contribution of this field to the understanding of Jesus. His conclusions are 
more optimistic than those of the Form Critics, but carries valuable suggestions 
for the use of the method in arriving at the truth of what Jesus was like. 

The growth of early Christianity is treated from the same general point of 
view as S. J. Case propounded in his books “The Social Origins of Christianity” 
and “The Evolution of Early Christianity’ in the article by F. G. Bratton. 
Christianty was not and is not static but dynamic, not quantitative but qualita- 
tive. It had its unique essence in the teachings of Jesus, but from Judaism, 
from Paul and from gentile environment formative factors entered that deter- 
mined the character of the growing religion. F. W. Clelland has treated a very 
modern problem in “Race Consciousness of Jesus.” He has carefully selected 
all his passages in the Four Gospels which could be applied to this pressing 
modern tragedy. His conclusions are good, and with them this reviewer agrees, 
but he has forced some of the interpretations. C. D. Soule discusses another 
confusing modern issue in “The New Testament and War and Peace.” Here, 
too, inference alone can help us, for Jesus did not discuss War and Peace as 
such from our modern point of view. The author, however, has written a 
valuable article. 

“The Christology of the Apocalypse of John’ by D. W. Beck surveys the 
growth of Christology for the first century of our era, and presents an excellent 
study of this phase of the Revelation of John. Dean E. B. Marlatt concludes the 
Studies with a very sane discussion of “Jesus and The Pharisees.” It is a short 
article, not complete, leaving much to be desired, but in the few pages of an 
article, one could hardly dispose of such a great problem in a completely satisfying 
manner. His chapter is well worth reading. The eleven chapters of this Study 
are a worthy tribute to any person. Wo, UR, 183. 


Nova Scotia, the Land of Cooperation. Leo R. Ward. New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1942. Pp. 207. 


Here is a face-to-face report upon the people in New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia who are actually walking the way of cooperation. Father Ward visited 
cooperating groups throughout the two provinces and tells us in their own lan- 
guage what the people say. It is close to the soil and the sea and the mine. 
Whatever one thinks about cooperation in credit unions, local banks, stores, 
selling, and so on, one will enjoy this book more thoroughly than most novels. 
But if one is really concerned that the common people shall be free and in- 
telligent in planning and carrying out their own lives, then this book is little 
short of a revelation. 

Every Christian minister ought to know and appreciate the cooperative move- 
ment. The underlying philosophy is here presented in the persons and con- 
versation of those who are sacrificing for it and greatly profiting by it, in mind, 
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body, and estate. Dr. Ward is such more concerned for what the movement is 
doing for men’s minds than he is even for their bodies and estates. These are 
poor people, always will be poor people, but they will be their own men, be- 
cause intelligently they are working out a great experiment. 

Read this book. It will do you good. ES One B 


A Little History of the Horn-Book. Beulah Folmsbee. Boston: The 
Horn Book, Inc., 1942. Pp. 58. 


The horn book was a printed piece of paper, with the alphabet in lower case 
and capital letters, some simple syllables, an exorcism, and the Lord’s Prayer. 
This piece of paper was fastened to a sort of paddle ef (oak) wood, and cov- 
ered with a thin piece of ironed-out horn to preserve the paper. It was for a 
couple of centuries or more in England and America the child’s first textbook. 
Usually it was hung about the child’s neck or at his waist by a stout cord. 
Undoubtedly it was often used for the less intelligent means of education. 
Children used it also as a bat to play a sort of ball; it became the battledore 
of the battledore and shuttlecock game; and is the lineal ancestor of badminton. 
In the most delightful way the author traces its history, with many literary 
quotations from Bunyan, Shakespeare, and others. The illustrations are alto- 
gether pleasing. This is a charming little essay in the history of education. 

BOs 


Our Eternal Contemporary, A Study of the Present-day Significance 
of Jesus. Walter Marshall Horton. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1942. 


Walter Marshall Horton believes that the time has come to end the moratorium 
on Christology and once again open the discussion of the doctrine of Christ. This 
book is a contribution to this discussion, a theological book in nontechnical lan- 
guage for both the laymen and the clergy. 

Dr. Horton writes carefully, interestingly, persuasively. He appreciates and 
uses historical criticism, but he is very critical of Harnackian and other liberal 
interpretations of Christ; he is also critical of orthodox and Barthian Christologies. 
At times he seems to be following very conservative lines of thought, at other 
times he rises to great heights of originality, insight and clarity. Whether or not 
we find ourselves at home in Dr. Horton’s Christology, we cannot fail to be 
deeply interested in and stimulated by this work. | Sead Bem 2 be 


Religion and Health. Seward Hiltner. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1943. Pp. 292. Price, $2.50. 


The Secretary of the Commission on Religion and Health of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches presents in this volume what will probably be regarded by com- 
petent judges as the first comprehensive statement of the assured findings in the 
field. The work is inclusive in its outlook so far as the practical task of the leader 
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of religion is concerned but deliberately limited with respect to psychological the- 
ory and theological interpretation. The author approaches his undertaking by first 
giving the reader an orientation of the relation of religion to health. He outlines 
the course of this interest from remote times and brings us up to date with 
respect to the most recent developments in medical outlook. He specifies some 
of the actual contributions which religion makes to health, by giving illuminating 
illustrations and presenting a revealing chapter on medical missions. After ex- 
pounding the more fundamental principles governing the healing influences of 
religion, he proceeds to treat the important subject of the minister as counselor 
and therapist. An especially valuable contribution of the work is its discussion 
of the responsibility of the church and the minister in the prevention of mental 
illness through religious education, family guidance and the utilization of com- 
munity resources. There is also a chapter on the ministry to the sick and another 
one on the general responsibilities of the church in relation to hospitals and other 
institutions. 


No one is more competent to write a book of this sort than Mr. Hiltner. Be- 
fore taking up his present duties with the Federal Council he had experience in 
supervising students in hospitals, and was the Executive Secretary of the Council 
for Clinical Training for three years, For more than four years he has been in 
touch with the religious life of theological schools and city Federations promot- 
ing the work of his commission. He has the outlook of an educator, the organ- 
izing ability of an executive, and the understanding which technical training and 
a friendly spirit provide. His book will be a welcome resource for every min- 
ister who is looking for better ways to do an age-old task. (0) Tei, 18 


Upon This Rock. Emile Cammaerts. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1943, Pp. 118. Price, $1.00 


This small volume by a Belgian poet and playwright who has occupied the 
Chair of Belgian Studies at the University of London since 1933 is the account 
of a father’s experience in facing the death of his son in battle. It represents, 
however, more than the heroic summoning of one man’s resources to meet the 
visitation of tragedy. In many respects it is a work which draws upon the best 
of Christian thought and tests that thought in the crucible of human suffering. 
The relations of father and son are treated with vividness but with restraint. 
The son’s own feeling about the task to which he was called is probably char- 
acteristic of many young men who are now in the armed services of their country. 
One sees as one reads these pages the poignant struggle of a great love to find 
peace in the acceptance of a stark fact of loss through recourse to a spiritual 
outlook that unfolds with larger meaning as step by step the effort is made. It 
is in fact a kind of autobiography of the inner life in the sense that all a man 
has lived through in the past comes to new expression under the challenge of a 
single, moving event. 

The literary quality of the work, as might be expected, is superb. At no point 
is there any overflow of emotion although the reader knows that nearly every 
sentence plumbs the depths. It is evident that anguish has passed and feeling 
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has become thought making itself the considerate companion of all who would 
learn how to walk through the shadows into the light. 


Ministers who read this book will not only be blessed themselves but quickened 
with new appreciation of the miracle God works in a broken heart. OEE 


The Church in Disrepute. Bernard Iddings Bell. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1943. Pp. 152. Price, $1.50. 


This book is a rebuke and a challenge. Dr. Bell, long known for his forth- 
right speech, again hews to the line and lets chips fall where they will. He is a 
churchman of unquestioned sincerity and ability. Though he is at times caustic 
in this work, his criticism is actually a defense of the institution to whose service 
he has given many years of his life. He puts his finger on the weak points and 
lets the axe fall on superfluous functions. One of the greatest deficiencies in the 
present outlook for the church as he sees it is the lack of competent lay people. 
“It is not enough,” he says, “to cry, ‘The Church must awake to defy the world, 
or die” It is not enough to have a clergy which begins to understand the im- 
plications of belief. We must somehow find for the church a new and vital lay- 
apostolate.’ The author feels that the present human distress may lead some of 
the able secular spirits to return to religion provided the church is not too self- 
engrossed to open its doors to them. He feels that many are in “Revolt against 
an unhealthy domination by this transient world” and are susceptible to an invita- 
tion to explore the better things of the spirit. 

What the author seems to imply in all this, without actually saying it, is that 
the church needs a new evangelism which will make it forget its institutionalism 


and once again go forth into the fields which are being ripened unto harvest by 
the times. Orn eB: 


Victorious Suffering. Carl A. Glover. New York: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1943. Pp. 156. Price, $1.00. 


Analyzing the “sources of suffering,’ Dr. Glover locates them in law, human 
relationships and freedom of the will. Men meet suffering, in his view, with self- 
pity, resentment, stoicism, substituted excitements and meek resignation. With 
these types of reaction, as background he examines the Christian attitude. An at- 
tractive chapter appears under the caption of “God’s Voices in the Cross.” A 
note of comfort for the bereaved and some intimations of immortality will be 
found in the concluding section on “Beyond the Veil.” ORHSB: 


Personalities of the Passion. Leslie D. Weatherhead. New York: Ab- 
ingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1943. Pp. 183. Price, $1.50. 


The minister of the City Temple, London, who is also widely known as author 
and lecturer, now puts into published form his thoughts for “bombed homes, 
bombed hearts, and perhaps, bombed faith.” The persons to whom the gospel writ- 
ers refer in connection with the Passion of Our Lord have long provided sug- 
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gestion for imaginative and fruitful preaching. The contrasts in attitude and 
mood of those who gathered around the Cross have seemed to many to represent 
types of human reaction that are timeless. Hence the ever-recurring interest in 
the scenes of that day. All of the characters to whom tradition assigns a place 
in the drama of the dark hours are again examined by Dr. Weatherhead. His 
reputation for vivid portrayal of personalities and his keen insight into the motiva- 
tions of human conduct will be sufficient recommendation for this work. 
OF He B: 


The Harvest of the Spirit. Eugene M. Austin. New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1943. Pp. 169. Price, $1.50. 


This is a book of fourteen sermons prepared by one of the younger pulpit 
leaders of our day. Dr. Austin is the Pastor of the Tioga Baptist Church, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. It is impossible to do justice to these messages in a review of this 
sort. Only a few of the more intriguing titles can be mentioned but they may 
suffice to give the reader the flavor of the author’s thought. “A Trinity of Suf- 
focation” is a sermon based upon a sentence taken from the Parable of the Four 
Soils. What is it that chokes out the good seed? “Worries, wealth, and the 
pleasures of life,’ answers the preacher as he develops his theme. An especially 
attractive sermon appears under the title “The Winter of Jesus’ and is based on 
the text from John 10:22, 23, “And it was at Jerusalem the feast of dedication, 
and it was winter. . . . And Jesus walked in the temple in Solomon’s porch.” 
The contrasts in the seasons supply the framework for spiritual parallelisms 
which the preacher desires to bring out. But the main emphasis is upon the in- 
fluences which produced “the winter of Jesus.” Among a number of these the 
author mentions the use of patriotic fervor to spread hatred. As a whole, these 
sermons are attractive in title, simple and direct in style, and clear in their spiritual 
implications. OH AE: 


The Plight of Man. D. Martyn Lloyd-Jones. New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1943. Pp. 120. Price, $1.00. 


This book contains the lectures given on the subject of the Free Church College, 
Edinburgh. Each chapter starts with a text of scripture and tends to assume the 
character of a sermon. The plight of man is described in essentially theological 
terms and his salvation found in the Gospel of Christ. The treatment of the 
subject is rather conventional but the reader will find many suggestive and useful 
insights in the work. OF HWE: 
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Signs of Promise. Frank S. Hickman. New York: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1943. Pp. 186. $1.50. 


The Dean of the Chapel at Duke University points out the “signs of promise” 
which Christianity holds for a warring world. 
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Seeing the Multitudes, Frederick K. Stamm. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1943. Pp. 129. $1.50. 


A series of timely and pertinent sermons on the Beatitudes which contain 
excellent illustrative material. 


With the Master, A Book of Meditations. Philippe Vernier. New 
York: Fellowship Publications, 1943. Pp. 80. $0.75. 


The author is the young pastor of a Belgian church who has spent much of 
his life in prison for his pacifist convictions. The translation is by Edith Love- 
joy Pierce. Be 


A History of the Expansion of Christianity Vol. V, The Great Cen- 
tury in the Americas, Australasia and Africa, 1800-1914. Kenneth 
S. Latourette. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1943. Pp. 530. 
$4.00. 


In the present volume, Professor Latourette carries his story into the lands 
whose people were “for the most part . . . in primitive stages of culture.” 


Abundant Living. E. Stanley Jones. New York: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1942. Pp. 372. $1.00. 


A book of daily devotions that has achieved wide popularity. 


Christian Bases of World Order. Henry A. Wallace et al. New 
York: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1943. Pp. 255. $2.00. 


The Merrick Lectures for 1943 at Ohio Wesleyan University, which were 
delivered by Henry A. Wallace, Francis J. McConnell, Edgar S. Brightman, 
Vera Micheles Dean, Umphrey Lee, and seven others. 


Which Way Ahead? Walter Russell Bowie. New York: Harpers, 
1943. Pp..145. $1.50. 


A forthright examination of the task of the church in the days ahead. It is 
a book that ought to be placed in the hands of every thinking Christian. 


How Do We Know God? Richard Kroner. New York: Harpers, 
1943. Pp. 134. $1.75. 


This introduction to the philosophy of religion is written by a former pro- 


fessor in the University of Berlin who is now lecturing at Union Theological 
Seminary in New York City. 
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Heritage and Destiny. John A. Mackay. New York: Macmillan 
Co, 1943. “Pp. 109. $1.50, 


The title of the first chapter gives the theme of the book—“The Road to 
Tomorrow Leads Through Yesterday.” 


The Root and Flower of Prayer. Roger Hazelton. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1943. Pp. 157. $1.35. 
A stimulating and needed critique of the Protestant pastoral prayer. Particu- 


larly interesting and suggestive is the chapter entitled “A Cycle of Illustrative 
Prayers.” 


The Historic Church and Modern Pacificism. Umphrey Lee. New 
York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1943. Pp. 249. $2.00. 


A fairly good brief history of Christianity but with little that is new or 
striking with regard to war or pacifism. 


Its Your Souls We Want. Stewart W. Herman, Jr. New York: 
Harpers, 1943. Pp. 315. $2.00. 


To be reviewed. 


The Philosophy of the Christian World Mission. Edmund D. Soper. 
New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1943. Pp. 314. $2.50. 


To be reviewed. 


The Days of His Flesh. David Smith. New York: MHarper & 
Brothers, 1943. Pp. XIiii, 549. Elizabeth Edition, Revised. 
$1.95. 

This book is a reprint of the 1910 Eight Edition without a single change in 
the text of the book itself. There is one change in the appendix. That change 
occurs on page 258 of the 1910 edition. Where the fourth point in the objections 
to the miraculous conception is omitted. Nothing of recent New Testament 
study is used in this edition. 


The Cross and Great Living. W.E. Phifer, Jr. New York: Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1943. Pp. 192. $1.50. 


Sermons on the cross as the source of help in there tragic times. Apt use of 
illustrations from literature and life. 
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The Quest for Preaching Power. John Nicholls Booth. New York: 


Macmillan, 1943. Pp. 240. $2.00. 


A fresh study of homiletical methods adapted to present day needs; full of 
practical suggestions; interestingly written. 


The Purpose and the Hour. George A. Clarke. New York: Fleming 
H. Revell, 1943. Pp. 160. $1.50. 
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The dynamic minister of the First Baptist Church, Malden, Mass., has given-_ 


us another volume of Lenten sermon-studies full of suggestion and challenge, - 


revealing careful research and homiletic insight. - 


If They Don’t Come Back: Some Thoughts On Immortality. H. Adye 
Prichard. New York: Macmillan, 1943. Pp. 77. $1.25. 


A little volume written for the great number who today are “threatened with 
the premature loss of some one near and dear to them.” It gives considerable 
recognition to the importance of the study of Psychic Research, 


Humiliation With Honor, Vera Brittain. New York: Fellowship 
Publications, 1943. Pp. 108. $1.00. 
A “confession of faith” written in the form of a series of letters from a 


mother in shattered London to her son in America, The Foreword is by Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. 


On Being A Real Person. Harry Emerson Fosdick. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1943. $2.50. 


To be reviewed. 


A Handful of Nuggets. Alfred H. C. Morse. New York: Revell, 
1942. Pp. 160. $1.50. 


This is a collection of devotional meditations. Some are very good, others are 
not unusual. All are stimulating and profitable for use by lay-people, especially 
the younger people. 


